manner quite unlike the puzzling out say of Browning or obscure
Greek poets, kills them as poetry for me. Eliot, on his own show-
ing, requires the reading of a whole reference library for the
understanding of Ms 'Waste Land*. I say to him, this may be a
curious and interesting new literary product, but there is no
definition of poetry to which, it corresponds.5*

Suet an estimate of modem poetry can of course be rejected or
endorsed. Here it is cited simply as Spender's view, good or bad,
right or wrong. "An impenitent traditionalist", he had set his
standards by the great poets of the past. Measured by that yardstick-
he did not find the poets of the present great.

Of two attainments of Spender's youth, music and painting, he
abandoned one and kept up the other. To play the violin as he
wanted to play it demanded constant practice, and in his crowded
life he had no time for that. So with firm resolution fiddle and bow
were laid by. But palette and paint-box were not. Here again for
the greater part of the year time was lacking for the execution of
those water-colour sketches in which Spender revealed his pro-
ficiency, but every holiday was a sketching holiday, and portfolios
were crowded with his impressions 'of Riviera, or Italian, or
Egyptian or Indian scenes. He did not often exhibit, but in 1918 a
London gallery had the idea of running a show of author-artists*
pictures, and Spender was invited to send a selection of his own,
together with Chesterton, Belloc, Laurence Housman, Maurice
Baring, Arnold Bennett and others. A critique in the defunct
Morning Post, sub-headed "Mr. Spender and his Vocation", remarks
that "J. A. Spender's political opponents who look at his drawings
of 'Monte Carlo*, 'Where the Hindenburg Line Begins' and 'Spring*
may suggest without malice that he has mistaken his vocation, and
should give up editing the Westminster for art." It adds that "Mr.
Spender is gifted with a real instinct for landscape in water-colour.
Note the subtle treatment of the olive trees (52), which, seem to
rise above the hill-side like incense." One of the pictures, "Where
the Hindenburg Line Ends", was greatly admired by Countess
Benckendorff, wife of the former Russian Ambassador, who was
anxious to buy it because it depicted the spot where her son had
been killed. Spender would not sell it, but gave it to her im-
mediately.

Having neither the knowledge of Spender's pictures nor the
knowledge of art to enable me to estimate his abilities in this sphere
adequately, I tave sought the judgment of Mr. Clive Gardiner,